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Old  Marblehead 

IN  the  wo?  d  (( picturesque  lies  the  dominant  note  of  Marblehead.  The  very  name  im¬ 
plies  the  attribute.  Few  places  are  so  felicitously  designated ;  notie  more  so.  Pictur¬ 
esque  of  aspect ,  picturesque  in  history  and  in  tradition ,  picturesque  in  its  people , 
their  speech  and  their  customs , — at  least  of  yore , —  romance  clings  as  a  garment 
about  the  old  town.  H  Marblehead  belongs  to  a  sisterhood  of  old  communities  strung 
_  v  al°ng  the  New  England  coast  from  Calais  to  New  London  —  all  with  something 
•M  ; '  °f  {he  quaint,  the  romantic  ;  possessing  the  fine  flavor  of  distinction  that  differen- 
tiates  the  seaboard  town  from  that  of  the  intei'ior  —  the  subtile  aromas  conferred  by 


associations  with  foreign  trade ,  the  scents  of  wines  and  spices  and 
perfumed  fabrics  of  the  Orient  that  linger  about  parlors  and 
pantries  in  the  homes  of  seafaring  men.  In  this  oldtime  family 
Salem ,  Newburyport ,  Portsmouth ,  and  Portland  are  the  aris¬ 
tocrats.  Boston  indeed  held  the  primacy ,  but  in  her  case  so 
many  other  elements  of  distinction  now  enter  into  account  that 
y-  the  particular  relationship  is  lost  sight  of.  Extraordinarily 
picturesque ,  each  in  its  own  particular  way — a  way  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  others — are  four  of  these  old  towns  :  Nan¬ 
tucket, ,  Provincetown ,  Gloucester ,  and  Marblehead.  All  of 
these  four  from  their  earliest  beginnings  are  associated  with 
the  fisheries,  H  Marblehead  is  the  most  plebeian  of  all  four 
in  its  origins.  At  the  same  time ,  like  a  feudal  village  clustered 
about  some  lordly  castle ,  it  has  a  contrasting  element  of  the 
gentry ,  the  fine  folk  abiding  in  the  midst  ofi  the  community , 
but  standing  aloof  and  apart.  Gloucester  and  Marblehead 
seated  upon  opposite  shores  of  the  same  great  bay ,  their  harbor 
y:  mouths  opposed — the  one  to  the  southwest,  the  other  to  the  north¬ 
east —  and  ope?i  as  if  for  friendly  converse ,  are  more  near  akin  in 
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character ,  and  once  were  even  rivals  in  the  fishing-trade.  But  the  fishing-business  that  fiounded 
Marblehead  and  gave  peculiar  character  to  its  hardy  population  has  departed ;  manufiacturing  in¬ 
dustries  have  taken  its  place.  H  Marblehead  seems  one  ofi  the  names  that  grew ,  rather  than  were 
made.  ' The  look  ofi  it ,  the  sound  of  it ,  conjures  up  an  alluring  vision.  But  ifi  in  approaching  the  port 
one  has  anticipated  a  spectacle  ofi  imposing  cliffs  flanking  the  harbor  s  mouth,  rising  lofty  and  glittering 
white  from  the  sea  like  the  famed  chalk-cliffs  of  Dover ,  great  will  be  the  disappointment.  The  cliffs 
are  there ,  but  they  are  porphyritic  rather  than  of  marble.  The  name  is  said  to  have  to  do  with  a 
“ marbling ”  of  these  cliffs  by  the  veins  of  quartz  common  in  such  formations.  “ Marble  Bay"  was  the 
name  in  the  early  days  of  the  “ plantation "  which  the  General  Court  established  there.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  region  is  supposed  to  have  been  Massabequash ,  extended  to  include  Marblehead  from  the 
aboriginal  designation  of  Forest  River  near  by.  IVhen  the  Puritans  came  the  jurisdiction  was  that  of 
the  Sachem  W innepoykin ,  third  son  of  the  famous  Nanapashemet.  \  Local  history  makes  no  attempt 
at  concealing  the  fact  that  the  founders  of  the  town  were  a  turbulent  lot ,  as  fishermen  emigrated  from 
beyond  the  seas  were  reasonably  certain  to  be  in  those  days.  According  to  accounts  the  reputation  then 
acquired  among  the  more  godly  folk  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  some  extent  persisted  well  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century ,  and ,  so  far  as  a  typical  section  of  the  inhabitants  is  concerned,  was  more  or  less  de¬ 
served.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  population  was  lacking  in  various  admirable  though 
rugged  virtues.  But  in  those  days  the  notions  of  the  colony  at  large  were  of  the  straight-laced  order, 
and  naturally  the  shortcomings  of  the  Marbleheaders  were  not  any  too  charitably  regarded  from  with- 


out.  Indeed)  theirs  was  notoriously  a  turbulent  plantation .  One  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  General 
Court ,  in  1631,  records  the  order  “ that  Thomas  Grayes  howse  at  Marble  Harbor  shalbe  puld downe , 
that  noe  Enghsheman  shall  hereafter  give  howse  room  to  him ,  or  intertaine  him ,  under  such  pen¬ 
alty  as  the  court  shall  thinke  meete  to  inflicted  The  first  mention  of  the  name  Marblehead  in  the 


colonial  records  likewise  has  to  do  with  the  seamy  side  of  the  community : 
Ujuly  2d.)  1633  James  IHhite  is  flined  xxxs  for  drunkeness  by  him 
comitted  att  Marblehead \  on  the  Sabbath  day.  John  Bennet  is 
flined  x  s  for  being  drunke  att  Marblehead."  “Fined"  spelled 
with  “ ff "  has  such  an  inexorable  look ,  as  were  it  hopeless  to 
think  of  any  remission  of  the  penalty!  H Marblehead  was 
originally  a  part  of  Salem ,  along  with  various  other  outly¬ 
ing  populations  that  to-day  practically  constitute  a  “Greater 
Salem"  and  make  the  parent  community  the  trading-center 
for  something  like  150,000  inhabitants.  It  remained  a  part 
of  the  parent  town  until  1649,  when  the  General  Court 
ratified  the  action  of  Salem  in  setting  off  the  place  as  a  town 
by  itself.  As  a  rule  a  town  makes  strenuous  objection  to  any 
proposition  for  diminishing  its  bounds.  But  it  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  that  in  this  instance  the  good  people  of  Salem  were 
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glad  enough  to  take  the  initiative  in  conferring  communal  freedom  upon  the  over-boisterous  hamlet. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  were  wont  to  pay  but  scant 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  colony.  It  is  chronicled  that  since  these  laws  could  not  be  enforced  among 
them  special  legislation  had  to  be  enacted  for  their  government.  Only  church  members  could  be  free¬ 
men  and  only  freemen  could  vote  or  hold  office.  Nevertheless  it  was  enacted  that ,  in  defect  of  freemen 
at  Marblehead ,  some  honest  and  able  man ,  though  not  a  freeman ,  might  be  appointed  constable  for 
the  place.  That  was  for  the  sake  of  law  and  order  in  a  community  where  the  people  had  come  to  know 
no  law  save  their  own  will.  Conditions  grew  much  better ,  of  course ,  with  the  march  of  time.  Indeed 
the  history  of  the  place  became  something  to  be  proud  of  beyond  the  common  run.  If  The  settlers  of 
Marblehead  are  believed  to  have  come  from  the  Channel  Islands ,  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Skilled  fisher¬ 
men  were  early  in  demand  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  colony.  Since  these  could  not  well  be  supplied  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  had  crossed  the  seas  for  conscience  sake  the  fishing-populations  of  the  old  coun¬ 
try  naturally  supplied  the  demand.  They  thus  constituted  a  rougher  element  in  the  social  order  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  H  The  curious  Marblehead  dialect  thus  established  persisted  into 
recent  times.  JTith  the  dying  out  of  the  fisheries ,  the  infuence  of  the  public  schools  and  of  general 
contact  with  the  outside  world ,  it  is  now  almost  extinct ,  though  occasionally  it  may  be  heard  among 
the  old  people.  Tut  twenty -five  years  ago,  when  yachting-trips  often  took  the  writer  to  Marblehead , 
the  dialect  was  generally  prevalent.  To  hear  it  spoken  always  added  to  the  zest  of  the  stay  in  port. 
Among  its  features  were  the  transposition  of  the  uv"  and  the  (<wf  the  extreme  rolling  of  the  (<r,” 
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the  pronunciation  of“i"  like  “op,”  and  the  broadening  of  “ a ,"  as  in  “ahp 
to  “aw.  In  his  “Skipper  Ireson  s  Ride"  IV hit  tier  gives  a  sample  of 
the  dialect  in  the  refrain:  — 

“Here's  F/ud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt , 

Torr’d  an'  futherr' d  an’  corr’d  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morhle’ead.” 

“  W zry  veil,”  a  typical  native  would  say  when  asked  how  he  was. 
“This  ’ ere  vine  is  wery  nice,"  said  the  grocer  where  we  bought  a 
bottle  of  claret.  There  were  still  a  few  off-shore  fishermen  sailing 
from  the  port  in  those  days.  In  rowing  about  the  harbor  in  our 
tender ,  calling  from  yacht  to  yacht  according  to  the  pleasant  social 
custom ,  we  made  particular  friends  with  the 
crew  of  one  of  these  small  fishing  schoon¬ 
ers.  On  our  boarding  her  soon  after  she  came 
to  anchor ,  just  before  sunset ,  one  of  the  men  told  us 
that  that  day  they  had  been  “noine  moiles  outsoide  Hawfway 
Rock."  II  The  pronunciation  was  broad  and  quick ,  and  the  native  speech 
abounded  in  strange  idioms.  The  dialect,  in  the  days  before  modernity  changed 


things ,  was  common  to  all  ranks  and  conditions.  "The  late  Samuel  Roads ,  Jr.,  the  historian  of 
Marblehead ,  wrote:  ‘‘■The  words  were  clipped  off  very  shortly ,  and  in  some  sections  there  was  a  slight 
difference  in  the  dialect  noticeable.  The  ‘Gunny  Lane '  people  always  dropped  the  ‘Id  in  speaking , 
and  their  vernacular  was  much  like  that  of  a  cockney  Englishman,  in  addition  to  that  which  betrayed 
them  ‘to  the  manner  bornl  ”  Nearly  all  family  names  were  strangely  pronounced;  Crowninshield,  for 
instance,  became  “Grounsel."  A  witness  in  a  mutiny  case  that  came  up  in  court  regarding  a  fisher- 
man  on  the  Grand  Banks  testified  that  the  skipper  and  one  of  the  crew  had  a  “jor  of  He."  This  did 
not  refer  to  a  “jar  of  oil ”  emptied  to  calm  the  troubled  waters  of  their  emotions.  It  was  the  ver¬ 
nacular  for  “a  jaw  awhile,"  or  a  mutual  indulgence  in  violent  speech.  Various  strange  words  still 
survive  among  the  old  people.  To  get  bewildered  or  lose  the  way  in  the  dark  is  to  be  “pixilated." 
The  ceiling  of  a  room  is  called  the  “planchmentT — evidently  a  heritage  from  the  French  patois  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  “He  ought  to  be  squaeled  up!"  means  “He  ought  to  be  stoned!"  IF  For  a 
town  lying  so  close  to  old  communities  that  stand  for  the  highest  cultivation  and  refinement  of  New 
England,  Marblehead  was  remarkably  isolated  until  well  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  isolation  tended  to  preserve  local  peculiarities  of  speech  and  customs.  Proverbially  these  were 
not  of  the  gentlest,  and  strangers  were  wary  of  venturing  within  the  gates.  Rock  was  the  most 
abounding  constituent  of  the  peninsula,  and  certain  elements  in  the  populace  were  reputed  as  over- 
generous  in  their  disposal  thereof  when  it  came  to  intercourse  with  outsiders.  Boys  and  young  men 
had  a  habit  of  “rocking"  strangers  who  ventured  within  their  precincts.  It  is  related  that  in  the 


early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  gentleman  driving  northward  from  Lynn  stopped  to  ask  the 
way  of  a  person  he  met.  IT  “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  way  to  Marblehead f  "  IF  “  fust  keep  right 
ahead  the  way  you  are  going."  IF  “  But  how  shall  I  know  when  I  get  there  f"  IF  “  W ill,  by  the  time 
the  top  of  your  buggy  is  all  stove  in ,  and  you  are  half  killed  by  the  rocks  they  heave  at  you,  you  will 
know  you  are  in  Marblehead."  IF  Were  it  not  for  the  picturesque  implications,  it  might  be  considered 
that  too  much  stress  is  here  laid  upon  these  aspects  of  the  place. 

“The  excuse  lies  in  their  interest.  But  they  cannot  obscure  our 
sense  of  the  qualities  of  excellence  resident  in  such  a  rough-hewn 
stock,  qualities  as  sterling  as  they  are  vigorous.  Marblehead 
history  is  full  of  evidences  of  this.  It  may  he  mentioned  that 
this  history,  and  that  of  many  other  things,  might  have  been 
radically  changed  had  the  original  intention  of  the  General 
Court  formed  in  1636,  to  establish  in  Marblehead  what  soon 
was  to  become  Harvard  College ,  been  carried  out.  The  location 

selected,  on  the  banks  of  Forest  River,  was  a  noble  one.  IF  The  rocky  and  rugged  landscape  of  Marble¬ 
head  determined  the  picturesque  character  of  the  town.  The  harbor  makes  in  from  Salem  Bay  between 
two  peninsulas  that  terminate  in  rough  promontories  —  a  snug  port,  narrow  but  deep,  not  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  large  shipping  in  any  number,  but.  an  ideal  haven  for  pleasure- craft.  This 
fact  is  so  widely  appreciated  that  Marblehead  is  preeminently  the  great  yachting-port  of  the  coast, 
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the  adjacent  waters  offering  altogether  the  finest  racing  conditions  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  1 \As  we  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  direction  of  Salem  the  town  is  hardly  visible ,  only  the  towers  and  spires  peering  above 
the  hilly  pasture-lands.  But  the  landscape  on  that  side ,  looking  across  the  arm  of  Salem  Harbor  that 
makes  in  to  the  mouth  of  Forest  River,  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  The  Marblehead  shore  is  fringed 
with  trees  disposed  in  parklike  groups  and  clusters,  and  the  slender  spires  of  the  savins  relieve  the 
bareness  of  the  rocky  fields.  'The  idea  that  the  region  about  Marblehead  was  always  bare  is  erroneous. 
The  aspect  of  the  peninsula  in  this  part  indicates  that  when  the  first  settlers  came  it  must  have  been 
well  wooded  throughout.  *1  There  is  a  celebrated  novel,  whose  author,  from  sympathetic  contact  with 
the  modern  town ,  lived  himself  very  intimately  into  the  life  of  old  Marblehead,  its  scenes  and  its 
people.  Further  allusion  to  the  tale  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  this  sketch.  But  here  the  novelist' s 
depiction  of  the  harbor  may  be  quoted  as  something  unsurpassed  in  its  fidelity  both  to  fact  and  the 
spirit  of  the  fact :  “  Nature  plainly  meant  it  for  a  fishing-station  ;  she  had  been  beforehand  with 
man,  and  made  ready  the  way  in  uprearing  the  cliff  and  scooping  out  the  rocky  inlets.  Out-thrust 
aggressively  into  the  bay ,  shouldering  off  the  waters  of  Salem  Harbor  on  the  left  and  those  of  its 
own  miniature  basin  on  the  right,  the  ragged  headland  seemed  to  say  to  the  wide  universe,  1  Make 
room  for  me  and  my  coming  brood  ! '  And  what  with  the  bracing  air,  the  flinty  soil,  and  the  teeming 
waters,  nowhere  in  the  world  could  have  been  found  a  fitter  abode  for  that  notable  brood.  A  witty 
and  graphic  little  touch  was  that  of  the  antiquary  who  compared  the  enclosing  shores  of  the  tiny 
harbor  to  1  a  beckoning  finger  and  a  clenched  fist  l  The  blunt  headland  well  represents  the  vigor  of 
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the  doubled  fist,  while  the  long  straggling  strip  of  land  which  forms  the  eastern  side  has  far  more 
the  expression  of  a  crooked  finger  than  of  a  neck ,  —  the  name  by  which  it  has  long  been  known." 
H  The  characteristic  approach  is  from  the  sea.  As  one  enters  the  harbor  s  long  pocket  of  water , 
flanked  by  ?  ocky  headlands ,  the  quaint  town  is  seen  on  the  right ,  covering  the  slopes  and  disposing 
itself  in  fascinating  compositions  of  old  buildings.  These  seem  to  have  gathered  together  spontaneously 
along  narrow, ,  rambling  streets ,  quite  like  the  crooked  ways  of  an  old  English  town.  If  one  can 
imagine  several  hundred  houses  taken  far  up  into  the  air  in  a  huge  sack ,  emptied  onto  the  rocks 
without  breaking ,  and  landing  rig ht  side  up  and  standing  wherever  they  fell ,  one  may  get  an  idea 
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of  wbat  Marblehead  is  like.  The  irregularity  of  the  street-plan  in  Boston  or  in  lower  New  York  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Marblehead.  H  Nearly  all  these  buildings  are  old  and  are  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  so  it  hardly  needs  be  said  that  the  old  town  presents  subjects  of  inexhaustible  fascina¬ 
tion  for  an  artist.  The  picturesqueness  is  not  to  any  notable  extent  a  matter  of  detail— things  like 
turrets,  oriels,  and  ornaments,  after  the  old-world  fashion.  It  is  a  picturesqueness  of  mass,  of  com¬ 
position,  of  out  line,  formed  by  numbers  of  plain  old  New  England  clapboarded  houses  that  stand  at 
all  sorts  of  angles  before  the  beholder.  Along  the  waterfront  the  array  of  sheds,  lofts  and  old  ware¬ 
houses  with  their  landings,  balconies  and  gables  offers  a  greater  elaboration  of  detail.  Seen  from  the 
harbor  the  stately  tower  of  Abbott  Hall,  the  town  hall  erected  by  a  public-spirited  citizen  to  attest 
h,s  love  for  his  native  place,  appropriately  completes  the  ensemble,  IF  Such  an  old  place,  its  population 
seafaring,  adventurous,  valiant,  superstitious  and  correspondingly  imaginative,  cannot  fail  to  be 
rich  in  legend,  in  tradition,  and  in  historic  episodes.  Two  of  these  episodes  have  long  been  made  famous 
in  verse  and  in  romance.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Whittier's  poem,  a  Skipper  Ireson  s  Ride."  It 
was  really  Skipper  Benjamin,  not  Floyd,  Ireson.  It  was  not  the  women  of  Marblehead  who  mobbed 
him,  but  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  who  were  all  too  quick  to  credit  the  story  told  by  the  crew  of  his 
schooner,  the  Betty,  to  shield  themselves  from  the  charge  of  cowardice.  It  happened  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1808.  A  terrific  gale  was  raging  when  the  sinking  schooner  Active,  of  Portland,  was  sighted 
from  Skipper  Ireson’ s  craft.  The  crew  having  declined  to  endanger  their  own  lives  in  the  attempt 
at  rescue.  Shipper  Ireson  proposed  to  lay  by  the  wreck  until  the  storm  abated.  But  the  crew  refused 
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and  insisted  on  keeping  their  homebound  course.  At  the  end  of  the 
terrible  or  deal —dragged  to  the  Salem  line  and  back,  first  in  a 

dory  until  the  bottom  came  out ,  and  then  in  a  cart _ Skipper  Ireson 

was  released  at  his  own  home.  He  had  borne  it  all  in  dignified 
silence.  At  the  end  his  only  remark  was:  “ I  thank  you  for  my  ride, 
gentlemen ,  but  you  will  live  to  regret  it.”  And  they  did,  for  the 

truth  came  out  and  the  whole  town  has 


never  ceased  to  deplore  the  stain  thus  put  upon  the  good  name  of  an 
innocent  man.  Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  “ Captains  Courageous  f  puts  the 
true  version  of  the  story  in  the  mouth  of  the  skipper  of  the  Were  Here, 
who  severely  blames  Whittier  for  not  having  retracted  his  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  tale  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  error.  This , 
however,  does  injustice  to  the  good  poet.  In  the  edition  of  the 
poet's  complete  works  the  poem  is  prefaced  by  a  note  reprodu¬ 
cing  a  letter  written  by  Whittier  in  acknowledgment  of  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Roads' s  “ History  of  Marblehead, ”  saying  that 
no  town  in  Essex  County  had  a  record  more  honorable,  and  that 
he  was  glad  that  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice  the  actual 

facts  about  Skipper  Ireson  were  given.  “I  certainly  would  not 
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knowingly  do  injustice  to  any  one,  living  or  dead  wrote  Whittier.  His  verse,  he  said,  was  founded 
on  a  fragment  oj  rhyme  he  had  heard  from  an  early  schoolmate,  a  native  of  Marblehead.  Next  to 
the  wrong  done  the  memory  of  an  innocent  man  most  deplorable  h  the  presentation  of  Marblehead 
women,  even  though  of  the  populace,  as  a  mob  of  brawling  wives,  vociferous  as  they  of  Billingsgate. 
But  when  a  local  song  thus  depicted  them  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  poet  made  the  error.  IF  To 
this  day  Marblehead  feels  keenly  the  disgrace.  Very  recently  two  ladies, friends  of  the  writer  s,  spent 
a  day  roaming  about  the  town.  They  tried  to  find  Skipper  Ireson's  house,  which  they  had  been  told 
was  still  standing.  But  everybody  they  asked,  man,  woman,  or  child,  would  either  make  no  answer 
at  all,  or  pretend  not  to  know  or  understand.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  conspiracy  of  silence  in 
relation  to  the  subject.  IT  The  romantic  story  of  Agnes  Surriage  is  the  other  episode  in  local  history 
that  has  been  made  famous  in  literature.  All  who  know  Marblehead  naturally  want  to  know  the 
late  Edwin  Lasseter  Bynners  delightful  tale,  just  as  all  who  visit  southern  California  want  to  know 
Mrs.  Jackson's  “Ramona.”  As  historically  recorded,  the  plain  statement  of  the  brilliant  and  adven¬ 
turous  career  of  the  beautiful  fisherman' s  daughter  whom  the  youthful  Sir  Harry  Frankland  first 
saw.  as  a  barefoot  girl  of  sixteen  scrubbing  the  stairs  at  the  Fountain  Inn,  reads  like  the  plot  of  a  novel. 

is  indeed  doubtful  if  any  other  episode  in  American  history  ever  lent  itself  more  completely  to  the  art 
of  the  novelist.  The  elementary  facts  have  needed  but  the  touch  of  the  creative  author's  imagination 
to  stand  complete  as  a  work  of  art.  Sir  Harry  Frankland,  of  a  proud  old  English  family,  was  a 
young  man  of  only  26  years  when,  as  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  he  had  occasion  to  make  an  official 


visit  to  Marblehead  and  there  at  the  tavern  chanced  to  observe ,  as  already  noted the  charming  fish¬ 
erman  s  daughter  at  her  menial  task.  Struck  by  her  exceeding  beauty  and  her  humble  condition  he 
asked  why  she  went  barefoot.  Because  she  had  not  shoes ,  she  told  him.  Whereupon  the  young  collector 
promised  her  a  pair  of  shoes  and  had  them  setit  to  her.  But  when  Sir  Harry  next  visited 
Marblehead  and  again  saw  the  fair  Agnes  she  was  still  without  shoes.  He  asked 
what  she  had  done  with  those  he  had  setit  her.  She  modestly  replied  that  she  had 
kept  them  to  go  to  meeting  with.  Her  charm  of  manner  and  of  person  so  impressed 
him  that  he  made  arrangements  to  have  her  sent  to  Boston  to  be  educated  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  her  natural  endowments.  The  girl' s  response  to  her  schooling 
was  extraordinary.  Her  acquired  accomplishments  were  commensurate  with  her 
natural  graces.  Eventually  the  intimacy  that  grew  up  between  the  handsome 
and  courtly  young  fellow  and  his  protegee  ripened  into  relations  more  loving  than 
righteous.  The  young  man ,  however ,  was  no  rake.  With  an  imaginative  and 
impulsive  temperament  he  had  a  kindly  disposition.  His  portrait,  still  in  existence , 
is  thus  described  by  a  historian:  “ A  refined  and  noble  cast  of  features ,  with  a 
peculiarly  pensive  and  melancholy  expression.  The  countenance  and  dress  indicate  '4k  v, 

a  certain  indefinable  sweetness  of  temper  and  delicacy  of  taste."  Boston  of  that  day — 
it  was  in  1742  that  the  romance  began — had  grown  into  a  wealthy  seaport  and  trade- 
centre  with  a  rich  and  cultivated  society.  Naturally  the  relations  of  Sir  Harry  and  Agnes  scan- 
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dalized  the  community.  So  young  Frank/and  gave  up  his  post  and  withdrew  with  his  Agnes  to  the 
fine  country  seat  that  he  had  established  in  the  interior  township  of  Hopkinton,  a  place  remote  enough 

m  those  da~ys'  Here  the  C0UPle  li™d  their  romance  for  several  happy  years.  Then  they  went  to 
Europe  together.  Their  love  was  genuine,  but  the  spirit  of  caste  was  too  strong  to  permit  the  gentle¬ 
man  born  to  think  of  marriage  with  the  fisherman  s  daughter.  Their  travels  chanced  to  bring  them 
to  Lisbon  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake.  Sir  Harry  was  buried  in  the  ruins  together  with  a 
lady  whom  he  was  with  at  the  time.  Agnes  went  to  the  rescue  and  saved  her  lover.  But  his  com¬ 
panion  was  dead.  IF  The  awful  catastrophe  turned  Sir  Harry's  thoughts  to  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
course  and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  honorable  reparation.  They  were  promptly  married.  The  couple 
returned  to  England  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Lady  Frankland  was  cordially  received  by  her  husband's 
people,  her  genuine  nature,  no  less  than  her  beauty  and  her  accomplishments ,  quite  winning  their 
hearts.  IF  The  quotation  descriptive  of  Marblehead  harbor  previously  made  was  from  Mr.  Bynner's 
“  Agnes  Surnage."  The  woof  of  the  tale,  wherein  the  author  has  completed  the  fabric  whose  warp 
history  so  perfectly  supplied,  is  necessarily  fictitious.  But  the  writer  has  followed  the  facts  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  the  material  woven  by  art,  though  necessarily  other  than  the  actuality,  seems  so  true  to 
nature  that  the  unchronicled  circumstances ,  it  would  seem,  well  may  have  been  closely  akin  to  what 
Mr.  Bynner  has  imagined  them  to  be,— the  touching  scene,  for  instance,  where  the  author  brings 
Agnes  back  to  Marblehead  to  attend  her  father' s  funeral,  — a  cultivated  and  elegant  young  woman 
with  all  the  airs  of  a  lady.  After  the  burial  the  old  mother  tells  Agnes  of  the  strange  stories  current 
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about  her ,  but  says  she  has  refused  to  believe  them.  With  her  frank  simplicity  Agnes  confesses  that  the 
shameful  stories  are  true.  Says  the  mother  again:  “  Oh  Ag — Ag,  V  is  not  the  truth ;  oF ll  not  believe 
it!  H“  Yes,  God  pity  and  help  you,  my  dear — -dear — dear  mother,  it  is  the  truth!"  IF  Marblehead 
history  is  so  full  of  notable  events  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  even  all  the  important  ones 
in  the  space  at  command  here.  It  seems  strangely  in  contrast  to  the  noble  record  made  by  men  of 
Marblehead  in  the  struggles  for  American  liberty,  both  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  Civil 
W %r ,  that  the  first  vessel  built  in  Marblehead  and  the  third  in  the  colony ,  the  ship  Desire ,  launched 
in  1636,  should  have  brought  from  the  West  Indies  a  cargo  of  “salt,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  negroes ," 
—  the  last-named  item  supposed  to  have  represented  the  frst  slaves  brought  into  the  colony.  IF  The 
first  struggle  of  the  Revolution  came  very  near  being  the  “Battle  of  Marblehead,"  antedating  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  by  nearly  two  months.  On  Feb.  26,  1775,  a 
British  regiment  was  landed  at  Marblehead  and  marched 
towards  Salem.  Had  the  threatened  resistance  at  the  North 
bridge  become  actual,  as  would  have  happened  had  the 
British  colonel  not  prudently  turned  back,  there  would  have 
been  a  bloody  struggle,  since  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  f  ,• 

Marblehead  regiment  of  Minutemen  on  their  return.  In  the  /  1 ! 
naval  history  of  our  country  Marblehead  played  an  impor-  'fid  , 
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tant  part.  This  is  recognized  in  the  naming  of  a  cruiser  in 
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honor  of  the  town.  The  crew  of  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  her  brilliant  victories  was  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  recruited  from  Marblehead.  IF  The  oldtime  picturesqueness  of  Marblehead  has  been 
characterized  as  distinctively  plebeian.  But  the  ancient  town  is  also  not  without  its  share  of  the 
stateliness  of  aspect  that  more  largely  belongs  to  places  like  Salem  and  Newburyport.  In  the  days 
before  foreign  trade  became  concentrated  at  a  few  great  ports  Marblehead  had  a  goodly  share.  Its 
merchantmen  sailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Though  so  close  to  Salem, ,  the  Marblehead  custom¬ 
house  was  the  f?  st  established  in  the  United  States.  The  fruits  of  foreign  trade  naturally  built  up 
a  class  of  wealthy  merchants ,  and  their  fine  old  houses  are  still  notable  local  features  of  the  finer 
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residential  sections .  Particularly  prominent  is  the  great  u  King"  Hooper  house ,  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Hooper ,  Esquire ,  who  just  before  the  Revolution  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  New 
England.  His  sobriquet  is  said  to  have  been  conferred ,  not  because  of  his  riches ,  but  by  the  fshermen 
in  tribute  to  his  honor ,  integrity ,  and  fair  dealing.  Another  magnificent  old  mansion  is  the  old  Lee 
house ,  costing  over  ten  thousand  pounds  in  1768.  Some  of  these  old  houses  were  either  the  birth¬ 
places  or  the  homes  of  men  celebrated  in  American  history  —  among  them  the  famous  jurist,  foseph 
Story ;  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall;  the  patriotic  merchant  and  revolutionary  soldier ,  Major  John 
Pedrick;  and  Elbridge  Gerry ,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  Mr.  Gerry  who  was  responsible  for 
the  significant  political  term ,  “ gerrymander "The  room  where  he  was  born  remains  unchanged ,  or 
at  least  has  until  very  lately,  in  the  old  house  built  by  his  father.  In  a  quaint  old  house  lived  Nathan 
Bowen ,  justice  of  the  peace  before  the  Revolution.  How  the  primitive  lawlessness  of  the  primitive 

settlement  ?nust  have  given  way  to  a  strict  Puritanism  is  i?idi- 
cated  by  one  of  the  entries  in  Bowen  s  records  in  1771,  to 
the  effect  that  two  young  men  came  to  him  and  confessed  that 
they  were  “ severally  guilty  of  unnecessarily  walking  on  the 
last  Sabbath  day  in  Marblehead,  contrary  to  law."  They 
were  fined  to  pay  to  the  poor  of  the  town  five  shillings 
and  costs.  H  The  old-time  stateliness  of  parts  of  Marblehead 
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has  been  succeeded  in  recent  years  by  a  new-time  elegance  of  beautiful  estates  and  summer  villas  of 
the  fortunate  and  wealthy .  These  occupy  hillsides  and  the  seashore  all  about ,  commingling  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  ancient  quaintness.  Here  are  the  luxurious  headquarters  of  various  yacht 
clubs  and  throughout  the  summer  the  picturesque  port  is  the  scene  of  a  festal  aquatic  life  which , 
in  animation  and  in  brilliant  character ,  has,  in  its  peculiarly  New  IN )rld  way ,  a  charm  compa¬ 
rable  with  that  of  V znice  itself  A  place  with  such  a  past  and  such  a  present  must  impart  an 
enhanced  interest  to  Mr.  Hornby’s  delightful  collection  of  sketches. 
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